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cannot be so much uniformity in the West Indies as will permit
more than the loosest kind of federation. Indeed, to use the
idiom of American politics, confederation rather than federation
should be the goal because all the colonies differ profoundly
from one another. ,

They differ not only in their soils, but, to a surprising extent,
in their climates. The rainfall of each island depends on the
height of its central mountain, so that two islands actually in
sight of one another may grow different products. They differ
in' their histories; Barbados has never been in other than British
hands whereas Tobago, less than a hundred miles away, claims
to have been taken and retaken twenty times in the years when
Britain and France were fighting one another all over the world.
They differ in cultural background; Jamaica, for example, being
purely British, whereas St. Lucia was French until 1815 and
still clings to its patois. They differ markedly in religion.
Barbados, with its English past, reflects the sectarian differences
familiar at home; Trinidad, Spanish till 1797, is predominantly
Catholic; Jamaica presents a dismal picture of religious chaos.
As many as fifty-eight different sects were thought worthy of
separate mention in the recent census, and the number of minor
sects may well run into hundreds, most of them being mani-
festations of a tribal consciousness forced to express itself in a
religious idiom for want of any other.

Above all, the colonies differ in racial composition. Barbados
has the simplest racial structure, its elements being either British
or African. It is a disturbing feature of Barbadian life that the
colpur line is drawn more rigorously than in any other of the
larger colonies. This is because the island became a place of
refuge or deportation for Royalists in the Civil War period,
and received ship-loads of indentured labourers, mainly from
Ireland. Such men lacked the resources of the planters in the other
islands, and their descendants form a class of poor whites whose
members have nothing but pride of race on which to base their
claim to the respect of their black neighbours. It may cause
surprise that this class should have been able to enforce the rigid